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IT is reported that some of the Western lumber dealers 
propose to form a mutual insurance company and insure 
their own risks. Considering the unusual number of dis- 
astrous lumber fires there have been lately, and the low 
price of lumber, the inference is that the moral hazard of 
jumber yards largely exceeds the physical hazard. This 
is something that will need to be carefully looked into by 
those who, in good faith, go into the mutual insurance 
business. Most of them being overstocked with the com- 
modity, they would not care to be assessed to pay for 
lumber that some one else wanted to get rid of, and pre- 
ferred to deliver it to the mutual company in the form of 
ashes. The stock insurance companies will lend every en- 
couragement to the formation of a mutual lumber insur- 
ance company, and would probably be glad to turn over to 
it all the business of this character they now have on their 
books. Owners of furniture factories and flour mills will 
meet with similar encouragement if they will undertake 
the insurance of their own property. 





A CORRESPONDENT desires to be furnished with some 
exhaustive treatise on the subject of spontaneous combus- 
tion. We know of no such work. The subject is one 
that has been voluminously discussed by underwriters and 
other scientists, but it seems to be still a matter of ques- 
tion whether or not there is any such thing as spontane- 
ous combustion. Several scientists have recently con- 
tended that there is no such thing, but admit that certain 
substances, under favorable conditions, will generate a 
degree of heat that will result in ignition. In common 
parlance this is called spontaneous combustion, but when 
a scientist says it is not, that settles it. Therefore there 
is no spontaneous combustion, but involuntary self-igni- 
tion is recognized. However the thing may be termed, 
the fact is assured that certain substances will take fire of 
their own volition under certain conditions, and this is the 
material point that underwriters have to deal with. A 
serial article is now being printed on this subject, the 
author of which, C. John Hexamer, a member of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, views the subject from 
the underwriters’ standpoint. This is what they want; let 
them know what part spontaneous combustion or involun- 
tary ignition plays in making up their loss account and 











they will scarcely quibble as to what name the disastrous 
act is called by. Mr. Hexamer has made a careful study 
of a variety of special hazards in the interest of fire under- 
writing, and his conclusions, as printed in our columns, 
have attracted much attention. His articles on spontane- 
ous combustion are especially valuable to underwriters, as 
his knowledge of their interest in the subject enables him 
to put his facts in practical shape for their use. 









THE Shoe and Leather Insurance Company of Boston, 
which recently announced its retirement from the agency 
field except in New England, has since decided to close 
out its business entirely. This is somewhat of a surprise, 
as it was understood that the company was satisfied with 
its New England business, and would energetically seek to 
develop it still further. But the directors, so it is stated, 
saw little prospect for any improvement in the business of 
fire underwriting, and so thought best to discontinue en- 
tirely. There are many other officers of companies who 
see but little encouragement ahead, but live in hopes that 
the spring will see a general revival of business, and that 
fire underwriting will profit therefrom. The unpromising 
condition of affairs in fire underwriting is ndt so much a 
matter of general business depression as it is of methods 
in the transaction of the business. General dullness would 
naturally reduce the volume of insurance somewhat, but 
that would not make sucha serious difference if what is 
left was done at a profit. What with excessive fire losses, 
low rates that are badly cut, and a steadily increasing rate 
of commissions to brokers, it is not surprising that under. 
writers do not look with complacency upon the present 
situation. Still, it is doubtful if fire underwriting is worse 
offthan most other lines of business; on every side the 
complaint is made of dull times, and a degree of competi- 
tion that results in underselling and bad practices of all 
kinds. We are burdened with too much of everything ; 
the supply exceeds the demand, and, in their efforts to 
secure what business there is, producers resort to all sorts 
of unbusinesslike methods. Fire underwriters can console 
themselves with the reflection that most kinds of business 
are equally depressed and also suffering from too much 
competition. 





IT requires a great amount of hammering to get it into 
the mind of the average legislator, State or municipal, 
that taxation imposed upon insurance companies is simply 
additional taxation of propertyowners. The companies 
may pay the money into the treasury, but they first collect 
it from the propertyowners. Over in Ottawa recently, the 
city authorities imposed an assessment amounting to 
$110,000 on about fifty companies doing business there. 
To meet this, the companies have notified their agents to 
raise their rates sufficient to bring in this amount in ex- 
cess of their usual receipts. The probability is that, as 
the authorities gave the companies such a valid excuse for 
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raising rates, they will be maintained at the maximum, 
that propertyowners will ultimately pay more than the 
amount of the tax, and that the companies will be gainers. 
Still, in the interests of their policyholders, the companies 
protest against the imposition, and will carry the matter 
into the courts to test the validity of this new assessment. 
Whether the courts enforce it or not is a matter of little 
consequence to the companies, but is of considerable im- 
portance to the propertyowners who have to pay it. 





THE tendency of extreme high temperatures to increase 
the number of fires forms the subject of a letter addressed 
to The Insurance Record of London by Cornelius Wal- 
ford. Referring to the numerous fires that occurred in 
this country in September, and the consequent heavy 
losses, he says: 

Every fire underwriter has long known that the burning of certain 
kinds of property increases largely with any decided increase of tempera- 
ture beyond its normal summer range, A wonderful instance in confirm- 
ation is now at hand. The temperature of the United States and Canada 
was higher during the latter half of August and the entire month of Sep- 
tember than had been known for many years~as the members of the 
British association and others learned to their inconvenience. As a 
further result, the fires were almost more numerous than had ever previ- 
ously been recorded. Timber buildings naturally suffer most, and timber 
stores (lumber yards) and saw mills are in sympathy. 

After quoting the list of fires involving losses of $10,000 
and upwards each, he continues: 

One month’s fires, 204 in number, destroying property of the estimated 
value of $9,200,000, Where is the destruction of property in the United 
States toend? The surviving property bears the loss. It is obvious at 
a superficial glance that mills, factories, saw mills and lumber yards con- 
stitute the bulk of the losses ; there are a good many breweries. Lumber 
trade is very bad in the States, and many other branches of business are 
much depressed. This circumstance, plus the high temperature, accounts 
for the dismal total. How much is due to one and to the other cannot 
be made the subject of any detailed estimate. Can there be any profit 
from American fire underwriting under such conditions ? 

Proprietors of summer hotels and boarding houses will 
agree that the season was an exceptionally cool one, and 
that they lost money in consequence. Yet the fire losses 
maintained their average even during the cool months, 
when an abundance of rain was falling. During one or 
two days of Mr. Walford’s visit to New York the weather 
was hot, close and sultry, eliciting from him some em- 
phatic protests, but on the day of the reception given him, 
there was a drizzly rain falling, and a light overcoat was a 
comfortable addition to one’s costume. Our fire losses 
are chargeable to national carelessness rather than to high 


temperature. 





DOES it not seem that the importance of life insurance 
increases as the world grows in population and the strug- 
gle for the “survival of the fittest’ becomes greater? 
None of us know, starting in life, who will be successful 
and who will be left behind in the contest before us. Mis- 
fortune is no discriminator of persons; it is quite as apt to 
overtake the most talented, the man with the accom- 











plishments of education or the wealthy man, as his less 
favored neighbor; no man is foreordained to assured 
success. In taking proper business precautions, should not 
one of the first measures embrace sufficient life insurance 
to protect one’s family in case of adverse fortune, resulting 
possibly in sickness or death? It is known that in the 
many undertakings in life, statistics show that not more 
than three per cent of the businesses started ever turn out 
successful. We all know that to many, misfortune brings 
on despondency, which frequently runs into serious sick. 
ness, and not infrequently death ensues. The benefits of 
life insurance in such a time serve as a cooling draught to 
the fevered lips or as a healing salve to a sensitive wound, 
In this connection we reprint the following suggestive 
paragraph clipped from a Chicago daily paper touching on 
what life insurance has done: 


Life insurance returns more than it receives. For every $1 paid to the 
companies since the foundation of American life insurance, by policy. 
holders who have died, over $3 has been returned in cash to their fami. 
lies. The money least liable of all to take to itself wings is that invested 
in life insurance. The records of the companies are full of instances in 
which men at one time very rich have, through ultimate misfortune, lost 
all save their life insurance, and dying have left only that money to their 
families. On the walls of a chamber in which Peter Page, once a million. 
aire of Chicago, died, were penciled these words written by himself: 
‘* My life insurance policy of $25,000 is everything I leave.” Many an 
involved estate has been saved after the death of its owner by the aid of 
the ready money obtained from his life insurance policy. A man of for. 
merly large resources in Chicago found in his later years that all his pos- 
sessions were hung in the balance of a prolonged law suit. Worn out at 
last with the seemingly hopeless contest, he gave it up, sickened and died, 
But his widow, by prompt use of the life insurance money, revived the 
legal fight and recently obtained a judgment for $100,000. Her husband 
may be remembered as the owner of the only residence which, standing 
in the ‘‘ burnt district” of the great Chicago fire, alone escaped destruc. 
tion. During the past two years there have been more failures in the 
business world than at any time since 1879. Nota single commercial or 
financial interest, except life insurance, has escaped. The present year 
alone there have been over 120 bank failures, fourteen of them being 
National banks. But not one life insurance company has suspended, aad 
nearly all of them have increased their business greatly. The volume of 
business transacted by life insurance is all the more remarkable when the 
absence of friction and the freedom from ostentation with which it is con- 
ducted are observed. The companies are paying in death claims, endow- 
ments and dividends an average of nearly $1,300,000 every week, This 
huge disbursement goes on simply and quietly, and is of tremendous im- 
portance and worth to the social and business economy of the nation, 





THE assessment life insurance “boom,” that attracted 
so much attention a few months since, seems to have been 
nipped by an early frost, for it has virtually dropped out of 
sight. Half a dozen or more companies were in full blast 
in this city a year ago, their managers promising that their 
system of “cheap life insurance” would work the destruc- 
tion of the old and regular companies. But the old and 
financially sound companies have gone right along, increas- 
ing their business from month to month, paying their losses 
in full promptly, and strengthening themselves in every 
way. -Some of these assessment companies, that were so 
loud in their own praise, have found such uphill work that 
many of their best agents have abandoned them, their 
members are deserting them, refusing to pay assessments, 
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and the officers are skinning along on greatly reduced sal- 
aries. With the falling away of membership came the in- 
ability to pay death claims, and several cases have been 
reported to us where the beneficiaries of a deceased mem- 
ber have received less than one-third of the amount they 
were entitled to. One of these beneficiaries is the widow 
of a gentleman who, during his life, was employed in this 
city at a good salary; he had a wife and three children, 
and was able to surround them with the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life; he had a comfortable house on 
which there was a mortgage of $3000; he left what he re- 
garded as $15,000 of insurance upon his life, consisting of 
certificates of membership in three assessment companies ; 
on these three policies the widow realized less than $5000, 
the amount paid by each being accompanied by the state- 
ment that such sum was all that was realized from the as- 
sessment made in her behalf; friends tried to get more, 
but failed, the officers assuring them that they had no re- 
sponsibility beyond making ‘the assessment ; as a conse- 
quence, this poor widow with three children saw her house 
sold to satisfy the mortgage, while she sought a home in a 
tenement house ; she and her eldest child, a daughter, now 
support the family by dressmaking and sewing for the shops- 
Had her husband been insured in regular life companies for 
$15,000 she would now own her own home and her chil- 
dren could have those educational advantages their father 
designed them to have. In a letterwe have seen, this lady 
says: “God help the poor widow who is left to the mercy 
of swindlers like these. My poor husband thought he was 
providing for me and our children ; he paid all his assess- 
ments promptly and thought the insurance was secure, but 
instead we are left to poverty and want, and our children 
must go without the education he was so anxious forthem 
to have. Why does the law permit such swindlers to con- 
tinue deceiving people?” This is a sad case, but no worse 
than many others, for the failure of assessment companies 
to keep their obligations has brought misery to thousands. 
It is a matter for wonder that men of intelligence will put 
their trust in companies that can give no proof whatever 
of their ability to fulfill their promises, even if their man- 
agers have the inclination to do so. 





SEVERAL trade papers that represent various manufac- 
turing industries have recently been grossly misrepresent- 
ing the stock fire insurance companies, in the interests of 
mutual companies, either already formed or in embryo. 
They allege that the rates charged by the stock companies 
are excessive, because their expenses are extravagant, and 
assume that upwards of fifty per cent more is paid for ex- 
penses than for losses. It would be an easy matter for 
the editors of these papers to get at the facts, and not go 
on misleading their readers from week to week, and, pos- 
sibly, inducing them to join mutual companies on a basis 
of misrepresentation. The statistics show that, on their 
general business, the stock companies pay out on the 
average over sixty per cent of their premium receipts for 


fire losses, while on special hazards, of the kind referred to 

by these journals, they pay out considerably more than 

sixty per cent. But the remainder is by no means con- 

sumed in expenses, as a goodly amount is set aside every 

year to add to the financial standing of the companies, 

and increase their ability to meet their contracts. The 

ordinary expenses of conducting the business are not ex- 

cessive, if the sums paid for commissions are left out of 
the count. The companies would be glad enough to dis- 
pense with the payment of commissions and reduce their 
rates correspondingly, but modern methods of doing busi- 
ness demand that a large number of agents and brokers 
shall be employed, in order that propertyowners may ob- 
tain their insurance with the least trouble and annoyance 
to themselves. Brokers are a convenience that the public 
will have, not a necessity to the companies. They are to 
the insurance business what the commercial traveler is to 
the dry-goods merchant, or to the hundred other lines of 
business in which he is employed; they carry to the very 
door of the propertyowner the facilities for obtaining the 
insurance he must have, precisely as the commercial trav- 
eler is a medium of communication between consumers 
and manufacturers or jobbers. Propertyowners demand 
this convenience and, of course, they must pay for it. If 
they think the convenience is not worth its cost, let them 
dismiss the brokers and deal directly with the representa- 
tives of companies. The owners of special hazards are 
largely responsible for the heavy expenses, and consequent 
high rates, attaching to the insurance of their risks. Their 
own speakers have recently told them in very plain 
language that the insurance companies would be justified 
in refusing to insure them at all, because of their neglect 
of the ordinary precautions to prevent fires, as well as of 
the evident willingness on the part of many that their 
premises should be destroyed. One of their speakers re- 
cently informed a gathering of manufacturers that the 
matter of insurance rates was in their own hands—that by 
improving their risks they could reduce the rates. Because 
of their neglect, the services of numerous inspectors and 
surveyors are rendered necessary, and various other ex- 
penses entailed upon the companies. Manufacturing risks 
in general are by no means favorite ones with the insur- 
ance companies, and if they charge higher rates for insur- 
ing them than they do for other classes of property, the 
owners themselves are the ones who make it necessary to 
do so. 





LEGISLATION TO PREVENT FIRES. 


EGISLATION is confidently relied upon by the 
L general public to cure all the ills from which it 
suffers. It is regarded as the universal panacea for State, 
municipal, corporate and individual shortcomings, and as 
a means of prevention of all the crimes in the calendar. 
Whether it can do anything to prevent the enormous 
waste of property by fire that is now going on is a ques- 
tion yet to be determined. Whatever relates to this sube 
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ject is regarded by the average legislator as a question of 


insurance, and forthwith his hostility is aroused, and his 
prejudice against “corporate monopolies ” is so great that 
he becomes oblivious to the public interests involved in 
the subject. The number of persons that appreciate to 
the full extent how great is the national calamity caused 
by the annual fire losses of the country is comparatively 
small. The great majority of persons read of the losses 
from day to day, but do not stop to consider how great 
the aggregate is; besides, they argue that, as most per- 
sons insure their property, it is the insurance companies 
and not individuals that suffer. Legislators also seem to 
feel that it is the business of the insurance companies to 
look after fires, and that any legislation tending to prevent 
them is calculated to benefit the companies and not the 
public. Whether this popular misapprehension regarding 
the business of insurance can ever be done away with is 
doubtful so long as a lot of political demagogues are to 
be found to deliver inflammatory tirades against corpora- 
tions and capital, and to denounce every enterprise that 
requires a combination of capital and of individuals. It 
does not require a special knowledge of insurance to real- 
ize the fact that the money paid out by the companies for 
fire losses comes out of the pockets of their patrons, the 
public, not their own; they are simply a medium through 
which the collections are made, and expect fair remunera- 
tion for their services; when the business ceases to be 
profitable, they return their capital to the stockholders 
who advanced it and gracefully retire from the field. The 
premiums collected by them from the public must pay 
losses, expenses and a fair profit or the companies will 
cease doing business; whatever burden falls upon the 
companies has to be borne by those who pay premiums. 
When fire losses are heavy or taxes increased, the rates 
charged by the companies are advanced, so that the burden 
of losses falls directly upon the people. Legislators may 
shut their eyes to the facts, may continue to legislate 
against the companies or refuse to legislate for their pro- 
tection, but the public has to foot the bills under any and 
all circumstances. 

The fire losses of the country have assumed such mag- 
nitude in the aggregate, amounting to $100,000,000 and 
upwards each year, that the question of insurance 
should not be permitted to figure conspicuously in its con- 
sideration. Asa matter of fact, only about fifty-five per 
cent of the property annually burned is insured, so that a 
large proportion of the losses falls directly upon the prop- 
ertyowners, while the balance is distributed among many 
through the intervention of the insurance companies. 
Most fires are of a preventable nature; they are caused 
by lack of foresight, proper care, recklessness and malice. 
Legislation might be brought to bear to compel property- 
owners to obviate these causes. In the first place, build- 
ing laws should be so framed and administered as to prevent 
the erection of those highly inflammable structures that 
are so common in our large cities, and that constitute an 
ever present peril to the entire community. But property- 
owners will not erect substantial, slow burning structures 





—fireproof buildings are impossible—so long as they are 
permitted to build cheap and dangerous ones, that will 
bring them in just as much income as the others, and that 
they can insure for their full value. It is not only neces- 
sary to clearly define in building laws the conditions under 
which buildings may be erected, but provision must be 
made for the rigid enforcement of such laws. Nearly 
every city has regulations for building in force at the pre. 
sent time, but the daily burnings are proof positive that 
the laws are not administered energetically. It would re. 
quire a large force of building inspectors in this city to 
prevent builders using improper material or disregarding 
the requirements of the law, but the results attained would 
more than compensate for the expenditure. 

The very best way to compel propertyowners to erect 
proper buildings, and to exercise care and watchfulness to 
prevent their burning, is to make them pecuniarily inter. 
ested in the result. In France, the person on whose prem. 
ises a fire starts is held accountable in pecuniary damages 
to all persons who may suffer by reason of such fire; he is 
liable to be arrested immediately and imprisoned. An 
impending penalty of this nature has a tendency to make 
men careful, not only as to the character of the buildings 
they erect, but in caring for them afterwards. When will. 
ful carelessness is made a crime there will be fewer fires, 
In addition to exacting building laws, there should be 
others making it the duty of certain designated officers to 
inspect every building thoroughly at least once a year, and 
as many more times as there should be changes in its oc- 
cupancy or the character of the fire hazard. These officers 
should have the power to compel propertyowners and 
tenants to make such alterations as they deem necessary 
to reduce the fire hazard to the minimum, and they should 
be entirely distinct from the building department. In 
short, there should be a bureau of inspection, whose officers 
should have authority to enter any building at any time 
for the purpose of inspecting it, and there should be severe 
penalties provided for neglect to comply with their re- 
quirements. The experience of fire underwriters has 
demonstrated that it pays to make thorough and frequent 
inspections of property insured; the interest of the public 
in the matter is far greater than that of the insurance com- 
panies, and the advantages of general inspections would 
be far greater than the insurance companies have realized 
from their limited watchfulness over the risks they insure. 
But thorough inspection is not the rule with all the com- 
panies. On the contrary, many of them are so anxious to 
obtain business that they take any that is offered, regard- 
less of the hazards involved. If, instead of a few inspections 
made by insurance companies in their own interests, a 
bureau of inspection exercised a careful supervision over 
all buildings, however occupied, the advantage the public 
would gain through a reduction of the fire loss would more 
than compensate for the cost. 

It is conceded that fire insurance is responsible fora 
great many fires. The fact that property can be insured 
for its full value, and often in excess, has a tendency to 
make owners careless, if it does not tempt them to become 
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incendiaries. They build carelessly, relying upon insur- 
ance to hold them harmless in case the building burns ; 
they provide no effectual means for extinguishing fires, 
and exercise no supervision to prevent them. Too many 
rejoice when a fire converts unprofitable property into cash 
taken from the treasuries of the insurance companies. 
The laws should be so framed as to make it impossible 
for anyone to realize a profit from the burning of his 
property, even though it does not originate on his prem- 
ises. Where it does originate on his premises, he 
should be made to share the loss, even though he is 
insured to the fullest extent. This could be done by 
making it a misdemeanor for any insurance company to pay 
more than three-fourths of a loss where the fire originated 
on the premises wherein the loss occurred. Hold the in- 
sured person responsible pecuniarily by this means, and 
his watchfulness and care will be materially increased. 
There would, no doubt, be some individual hardships in- 
flicted by the enforcement of such a law, but in nine cases 
out of ten the loser would be properly punished for neglect- 
ing to make use of reasonable means to prevent fires. 
Propertyowners who suffer from fires originating in prem- 
ises other than their own, should be indemnified for their 
actual loss to the full extent of their insurance, but in no 
case should they be permitted to profit by the burning. 
Over-insurance is admittedly the cause of many fires; it is 
a temptation to unscrupulous persons to set fire to their 
premises, thus jeoparding the safety of adjacent property 
and frequently putting many lives in peril. If the law pro- 
hibited the payment of more than three-fourths of any 
proved loss, the temptation to incendiarism for purposes of 
gain would be removed, and the insurance companies would 
pay less frequently for goods that had been removed to a 
place of safety before the fire occurred that destroyed the 
boxes and cases that were supposed to contain them. 
Unquestionably the surest way to reduce the number of 
fires, and to prevent the enormous waste they involve, is to 
compel propertyowners to adopt all reasonable safeguards 
for the protection of their property ; and those who are in- 
sured will be very apt to do this if one-fourth of any loss 
that occurs has to come out of their own pockets. But 
there are many who do not insure at all, trusting to luck 
to save them from loss, and upon these the official inspec- 
tions we have referred to would have a beneficial effect. 
It seems singular that owners of property require the stim- 
ulus of a reward or the fear of penalties to induce them 
to adopt proper measures for the protection of their prop- 
erty, but that such is the fact is shown by the increasing fire 
losses. If all property was insured it might be said that 
the promise of indemnity was the cause of so much incen- 
diary carelessness, but, as before stated, nearly one-half the 
property burned is not insured, and the loss falls directly 
upon the individual owners. Proper legislation, rigidly en- 
forced, could do much to overcome the indifference or igno- 
tance exhibited generally by owners of property. The 
welfare of the community at large, that has to bear the 
burden of these losses, ought to be of sufficient weight 
with legislators to induce them to give this subject intelli- 





gent consideration. In our own State, they have refused, 
in the interests of a few speculative builders, to amend the 
building laws as suggested by the building department, 
and probably any legislation that might be proposed would 
be defeated in a similar manner. Still, it is worth while to 
agitate the subject, and in the end the public may become 
so well informed regarding it that legislators will have to 
yield to the popular demand for legislation to prevent fires. 
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THE companies interested in insurance on steamboats are patiently 
waiting for the local boards in other seaport cities to fix the rates and 
commissions on that class of property so as to conform to the rates and 
commissions fixed in this city, but although one or two cities have 
taken steps in this direction, the evil has not been remedied. While 
the companies are waiting, it is noticed that one of the steamers of the 
Savannah line, the “ Nagoochee,” was on fire a few days ago and 
possibly a loss may be claimed. Perhaps this little reminder may 
serve as a warning to the companies to protect their interests in the 
matter. 

* # - 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that as soon as a company is in 
danger of losing a non-rated risk by the underbidding.of another com- 
pany a sore spot is developed. This is particularly true if the risk 
chances to be a dwelling or a good building or anything equally desir- 
able. Immediately tariff, experience, precedents and, it may be, com- 
mon sense, are all tossed to the wind, and a skirmish begins to secure 
the risk on any terms short of an absolute gift. A contest occurred 
last week over a Bond street building. Two companies competed for 
the risk, and it was only retained by the original holder by dividing the 
former rate by three. The owner and his broker, of course, laid back 
and laughed, but not so the company which bore down the rate and 
still lost the risk. 


* * * * 


THERE are two other city companies which are commonly mentioned 
as early candidates for reinsurance. One of them has been in this list 
before, but by passing its dividends last year managed to improve its 
condition ; but busy rumor again mentions it as in a fair way to expire. 
The other is a company with considerable agency business, which has 
had hard luck this year. 


* * * * 


A GOOD story is told of a complaint make by the telephone com- 
pany concerning a fresh youth who operates the telephone in one of 
the largest city offices. He had been told by a joking clerk that he 
must always respond, “ Hello, Eliza!” in answer to a call. With this 
hint he began to say many other things to his supposed “ Eliza,” but 
the central station operator did not fancy this kind of talk, and hence 
the complaint. The defense was that the supposed “Eliza” called 
him “ Jim Blaine,” and as he was for Cleveland he felt insulted. The 
complaint was dismissed. 


* * * * 


THERE are several rumors afloat touching the true inwardness of 
the reinsurance of the Commercial of this city. The directors are said 
to have acted contrary to the advice of the company’s officers, and the 
most disgusted, if not disgruntled, man among them was the president. 
Occurring immediately after the trouble with a Mount Vernon bank, 
in which the president was interested as a depositor, and coupled also 
with his failure to receive the Westchester county nomination of the 
dominant party for County Treasurer, the strain was too much for Mr. 
Quackenbush. He was physically unable to attend to business for 
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several days, and hence the delay in settling upon the reinsurance. We 
are assured that several of the stockholders favored an assessment, if 
necessary, to continue the company in preference to reinsurance. But 
the Commercial is a thing of the past. 


* * * * 


IN a paragraph last week relative to insurance on the Rindskop 
Bros.’ loss we were made to say the parties held insurance in a Siberian 
company. It should have read “Sweden.” Elsewhere we referred to 
“ non-represented ” companies, but the types gave it “ our represented,” 
which spoiled the meaning. 


* * * * 


Low rates on flats are heard of occasionally in spite of the past ex- 
perience of the companies. We were informed that a new system 
apartment house on the West side, not claimed as a fireproof struc- 
ture, was insured last week in an English company at fifteen cents per 
annum. 

¥ ~ ¥ * 

THE news of a fire in the oil works of Charles Pratt & Co. on New- 
town creek caused quite a commotion among the companies holding 
lines on the property of the Export Lumber Company, on the opposite 
side of the creek. Several of them made journeys to the top of the 
Equitable building, and were rewarded by seeing immense volumes of 
smoke. Their fears were relieved when informed later on that the fire 
was under control. 


* * * * 


THE solicitors of the Hartford Steam Boiler Company and the 
American Boiler Company are waging a bitter fight against each other. 
Both these companies have introduced life and accident features in 
their policies in connection with boiler explosions, and are writing pol- 
icies for large amounts. The premiums in some cases have been re- 
duced fifty per cent from former rates. 


* * * * 


By an error on the part of the owners of a building damaged by fire 
last month, the name of a company was included in the apportionment 
whose policy was in fact canceled many months ago. The result was 
that the apportionment was defective and made the loss of the other 
companies less than it should have been by the adjustment. But the 
latter had generally paid the loss, and the discovery was so irritating 
that several refused point blank to make any correction. The final re- 
sult was that the owners stood the loss of the amount charged against 
the canceled policy, but it may be assumed that they will be more 
careful in future. The building is situated at 616-618 Broadway. 


* * * * 


WE have been informed that immediately after January 1 three com- 
panies from other States have intimated an intention to apply for ad- 
mission to New York. Probably about that time three others will be 
ready to retire and thus square the account. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

Fierce discussions have been carried on as to the cause of the spon- 
taneous combustion of coal. While one party claims that it is mostly or 
always caused by the absorption and condensation of oxygen, the other 
believes the sole cause to be the oxydation of the oxydizable sulphur com- 
pounds, chiefly pyrites. Asis frequently the case in discussions of this 
nature, both parties are correct in regard to the cases observed by them, 
and to both causes may be traced the origin of many fires. One of the 
champions of the first explanation is the eminent metallurgist, Percy, who 
in his book on “‘ Fuel” writes as follows: ‘‘ The coal in some collieries 
is apt to ignite spontaneously when it is allowed to accumulate in the 











state of dust or fine slack, either in the pit or out of it, or when ribs or 
pillars of coal are subjected to great crushing weight; and, perhaps, no 
coal of Great Britain is more liable to such ignition than the ten-yard or 
thick coal of South Staffordshire. On the contrary, in other collieries the 
spontaneous ignition of coal is generally unknown. I have had the op- 
portunity of personally inspecting a thick-coal pit immediately before the 
outbreak of fire. The first unequivocal sign of incipient combustion is a 
peculiar smell, termed ‘fire-stink’ by the colliers, which appeared to me 
to be precisely similar to that which is produced by distilling coal at the 
lowest temperature at which decomposition commences. I came to the 
conclusion that such incipient decomposition had begun, and conceived 
that it'was due to heat developed by the oxydation of accumulated, finely. 
divided coal, just as in the well-known case of a heap of oiled rags, 
There was not the slightest odor of sulphuretted hydrogen, and no chemist 
requires to be informed that that gas is not a product of the atmospheric 
oxydation of iron pyrites, 

“In a lecture delivered in 1864 I used these words when speaking about 
coal: ‘Iam disposed to believe that there is another cause of spontane. 
ous ignition (besides iron pyrites) similar to that which determines the 
spontaneous combustion of cotton waste, namely, the absorption of 
oxygen by coal reduced to a fine state of division,’ and I had often pre. 
viously stated the same view in my lectures at the Royal School of Mines, 
I was led to this opinion mainly by a consideration of the fact that the ten- 
yard coal contains only a small proportion of iron pyrites, usually not 
more than is equivalent to 0.5 per cent of sulphur. I had also observed 
in a part of the old workings of the colliery above referred to, a pretty 
copious evolution of carbonic acid, which, near the ground, immediately 
extinguished a lighted candle. 

“It was reserved for Richters to substitute fact for opinion and to de- 
monstrate by experiments which, in my judgment, are conclusive that, 
generally, the spontaneous ignition of coal is due to the heat developed by 
atmospheric oxydation of the organic substance of coal, and not to that 
resulting from the oxydation of iron pyrites. He has shown that coal 
most liable to spontaneous ignition is not that which contains most iron 
pyrites, and of this proof is afforded by the following table, in which he 
has arranged eleven varieties of coal from the carboniferous system in 
three classes, according to the degree of their self-inflammability : 


TABLE OF COALS, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF SELF- 











INFLAMMABILITY. 
Decree or Secr-InFLam- oe. Water, Cissatter dite Cu: 
MABILITY. Per cent, | Per cent. 
( I 1.13 2.54 Easily friable. 
E from 
Cfnfiammables.2.---} | 4 to {| 275 | Very compact. 
3.04 
3) 41.51 3-90 oy yee mt ee 
: 1.20 4-50 irm, schistose, bright. 
= I. Ma self- : 1.08 4.55 Hard, but very brittle. 
ne rasetee 6} 1.15 4.75 | Moderately tender. 
7, 1.38 4-85 Outwardly very like No. 1. 
; 8} 1.00 .O1 Moderately tender, schistose. 
— ITT. agua self- g| 0.83 He Moderately soft, schistose. 
aac neared Io} 1.35 4.85 Moderately soft, schistose. 
II} 0.84 5.52 * 














* Not stated ; yielded only 2.5 per cent of ash. From the same pit as No. 10, but from 
a different seam, remarkable for its great self-inflammability. 

“ Atmospheric oxydation of iron pyrites is always a comparatively slow 
process, and, consequently, there must be much loss of heat. It is not, 
however, asserted that iron pyrites may not, when present in coal in con- 
siderable quantity, develope sufficient heat during its oxydation by at- 
mospheric air to set the coal on fire. 

‘From what has been presented concerning the oxydation of coal, in- 
dications of value for practical guidance in the working of coal, liable to 
spontaneous ignition, may be derived. Increase of temperature greatly 
promotes oxydation, and in proportion to the rapidity of oxydation is the 
elevation of temperature and consequent risk of combustion, The tem- 
perature of the pit should, therefore, be kept as low as possible; but 
how, it may be asked, is this to be done? By a vigorous current of cool 
air through the workings ; but such a current can only be obtained when 
the temperature of the external air is much lower than that of the pit. 
When an outbreak of fire has been apprehended in a particular part of a 
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South Staffordshire thick-coal colliery, the practice which I have seen was 

atly to reduce the current of air in that part; but, except when the 
temperature of the external air exceeded that of the pit, the result would 
necessarily be elevation of the temperature, more rapid oxydation and 
greater probability of ignition. When the supply of air is lessened, there 
is always amply sufficient left for oxydation. If once combustion begins 
an attempt should be made to extinguish the fire by water, notwithstand- 
ing such attempts may have frequently failed, and to remove from the pit 
the coal in which it broke out; and if this be impracticable, the only 
course to be taken is to dam up that part of the pit and exclude air from 
it as much as possible.” 

Durand explains the spontaneous combustion of coal by the oxydation 
of the iron pyrites, which, he believes, heats and first ignites the coal, and 
js then reinforced in its action by motions of the masses and the action of 
coal dust. 

Fayol (Compt. rend. de lindustr. min., 1882, page 66, and Wagner's Jaleres- 
Bericht, 1883) believes the first and important cause to originate through 
an absorption of oxygen bythe coal. By a series of experiments he 
proves that the rapidity of self-inflammability increases with the elevation 
of temperature and with the fineness with which the coal is subdivided. The 
ignition of varieties of coal and in the form of dust, according to these experi- 
ments, takes place at the following temperatures: Liqnite ignites at 150°, 
gas coal at 200°, coking coal at 250°, and anthracite at 300° and over. On 
mixing powdered coal and iron pyrites, and allowing the mixture to re- 
main at a temperature of 200° for four days, he found that the coal had 
absorbed six per cent, while the pyrites had absorbed 3.5 per cent of 
oxygen. Coal, therefore, absorbs oxygen more rapidly than iron pyrites. 
After packing 900 grms. coal dust and 3350 grms. powdered irgn pyrites 
into tin cans, these were placed in a dry room, when it was found that 
they behaved alike up to 135°, after which the temperature of the pyrites 
remained almost unaltered, while that of the coal dust rose rapidly, until 
after a few hours it ignited spontaneously. In a room heated to 200° the 
coal became hot rapidly, reached a temperature of 200° after forty minutes 
and then ignited, while the pyrites at the same time had a temperature of 
about 150°. The temperature, therefore, increases more rapidly in pure 

coal than pyrites. Further experiments showed that an addition of 
pyrites to the coal dust does not increase the combustibility of the same. 
He also, from numerous observations, comes to the conclusiun that the 
temperatures of coal masses are not noticeably increased, as has been 
claimed by many, by rapidly breaking them in mining. H. de la Gorys- 
illieré has calculated that in mining a thickness of five metres with one 
perfect break the mass could only become heated 1-17°. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 14, 1884. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
(To be continued.) 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Kerosene Explosion at Sea. 
Tue terrible experience of the 186 people on board of the Dutch steamer 
‘“*Maasdam,” which was burned at sea on the way to New York, is at 
least a warning that the so-called “ non-explosive ” kerosene oil is in 
most instances a highly dangerous substance, and utterly unfit to be car- 
ried at sea. While it may not be easy to devise a substitute for the large 
oil tanks in which ocean steamships carry their oil for use on the machin- 
ery, it is at least in order for the owners of such vessels to insist that 
their steamer officials shall know, positively, that the kerosene they buy 
is what it purports to be, non-explosive, or else that some other kind of 
oil be used. On the ‘‘ Maasdam,” after a heavy gale which caused a 
Straining of the oil-tanks, one of these was found to be leaking ; and one 
of the engineers who went down with a lamp, to see where the leak was, 
accidentally upset his lamp. If the oil had been, what it was purchased 
for, strictly non-explosive, the terrible scenes that followed would never 
have occurred. As it was, a terrible explosion took place, which burned 
the men and set the vessel on fire—too thoroughly for the officers and 
crew to extinguish the flames, though eighteen hours or more of hard 
labor were given to that end. When, in the darkness of the second hour 
after the ensuing midnight, the captain ordered the people on board to 
take to the life-boats, the chances for their rescue seemed faint and 





dubious. Thirty people to a boat, the shivering passengers and crew sat 
crowded in the leaky cockleshells that held them as they rose and fell on 
the towering waves, until at last their anxious eyes were gladdened by the 
sight of the lights of an approaching steamer. It was the German Lloyd 
steamship ‘‘ Rhein.” It had been attracted by the far-off reflection on the 
sky of the burning steamer. It was a slow and difficult work, rescuing 
the imperiled people—though they were at last saved, women and chil- 
dren included. But no such fire should have occurred. It was due to 
the downright fraud in the character of the oil in the steamer’s tank. 
That fraud came very near causing the death of 186 people who were on 
that steamer. How many more such cases are there ?—Hartford Times. 





The Hanover Fire Insurance Company. 


ORGANIZED in 1852, the Hanover Fire Insurance Company has for years 
been recognized as one of the prominent general agency fire insurance 
companies receiving the preferred patronage of the insuring public. It 
transacts a purely fire business and operates in a wide field, relying on 
the law of average for profit. The Hanover has a paid capital of $1,000,- 
ooo and assets, by the last annual report, aggregating $2,658,210. The 
invested assets amount to $2,195,514, of which $1,595,230 are composed of 
United States bonds. These sturdy resources establish beyond question 
the substantiality and trustworthiness of the company. The net surplus 
beyond capital and all other liabilities amounts to $777,258. Last year 
the premiums received totaled $1,136,751 and the entire income was 
$1,240,678. The payments for losses were $646,077, the losses incurred 
were $640,173, the dividends paid were $100,000, and the total expendi- 
tures, including everything, amounted to $1,185,189. A study of the 
statistics of the Hanover Fire for a series of years shows this company to 
be conducted on progressive principles. Since the organization of the 
company the aggregate premiums received have been $14,004,848, 
Prompt in adjusting and paying losses, and progressive in the amount of 
business done year after year, the Hanover has in the course of its exist- 
ence built up and developed its resources, until from a few thousand dol- 
lars the total assets have in time accumulated to upwards of $2,750,000. 
The efforts of the managers have always been directed toward encourag- 
ing adequate rates, and caution has at all times been exercised in the 
selection of none but desirable risks. The good results achieved in the 
past, and the liberality with which it has invariably treated its policyhold- 
ers, should be considered as an earnest of good faith to the patrons of the 
company as to what they may expect in the future. For it is safe to say 
that the Hanover’s career in the future will be largely guided by the wis- 
dom of its favorable experience in the past. 

Since May the Hanover Fire has occupied elegant and commodious 
offices on the first floor of the great Mutual Life building. The company 
has done a largely increased business during the present year. 





An Epidemic in Barn-Burning. 

THE good people living in Cayuga county are in a flutter of excitement 
over the acts of an incendiary or incendiaries in firing the barns and gran- 
aries of the honest farmers in that vicinity. Dispatches to the daily papers 
relate the circumstances of these fires, Jeremiah Brown and Morris 
Campbell are farmers living near one another, not far from the boundary 
line between the towns of Cato and Cenquest in this county. Campbell 
is an unmarried man, and in the spring of 1883 Brown discovered that 
Campbell had betrayed his daughter Florence. Campbell refused to marry 
the girl, but promised to pay her $2000, This he subsequently refused to 
do. A bitter feud between Brown and Campbell was the result, and the 
outcome of the trouble has at last brought the quiet farming community 
to a state of constant fear and unrest. A large barn on the Brown farm 
was burned to the ground with all its contents. 

After Campbell refused to make any reparation for the wrong done 
Miss Brown, she had him indicted. The hearing in his case came up last 
winter, and after a long trial the jury failed to agree. James Reynolds, a 
cousin of the girl, took an active part in the prosecution of Campbell. 
He lives near the latter’s farm. One night soon after the trial, Campbell 
allefes that he discovered Reynolds in the act of setting fire to his barn. 
Not long after that a barn belonging to Horace Burns, who was a witness 
against Campbell, was burned to the ground, Last summer a large barn 
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belonging to Richard Richardson, who had manifested considerable inter- 
est in the Campbell prosecution, was burned, and valuable live stock, 
machinery and crops were destroyed. 

A few nights later Richardson was awakened by dense smoke in the 
room where he and his wife were sleeping, and found that his house was 


on fire. He gave the alarm, and in afew minutes Campbell appeared on 
the scene with a ladder and assisted in extinguishing the flames. Camp- 
bell lives a mile from Burns’ house. It was found that hay had been 
stuffed under the clapboards of the house, saturated with kerosene, and 
then set on fire. 

Soon after a barn belonging to Mortimer Van Auken was burned to the 
ground. Van Auken’s hired man said he saw Campbell at the barn on 
the night of the fire. He was arrested. He admitted before the justice 
of the peace that he had been in the barn, but asserted that he had gone 
on an errand, and knew nothing of the fire. He was discharged. The 
farmers in the neighborhood set a nightly watch on their premises and 
kept the vicinity under surveillance for a long time, but .matters having 
apparently quieted down, vigilance was relaxed a week or so ago. 

The community is now under greater excitement and apprehension than 
before, for the guards over premises had scarcely been withdrawn when 
another barn belonging to Mortimer Van Auken was burned to the 
ground, with all this year’s crops. Led ty Justice Cole, the farmers are 
now engaged in a determined effort to hunt down and bring to punish- 
ment the persons who are so persistently applying the torch to their prop- 
erty. In the meantime, men armed with guns are kept patroling about 
the farm buildings nightly. 





The State Board of Underwriters of Virginia. 


PrEsIDENT D. N. WALKER has furnished us with a copy of his address 
before the State Board of Underwriters of Virginia, I: is an interesting 
paper as bearing upon the Virginia field, and we print it in full as follows: 


Gentlemen of the State Board of Underwriters of Virginia : 

At this, the first meeting since the re-organization of your association, 
in accordance with custom on such occasions, and by request, I submit 
the following suggestions : 

It is a pleasant duty to congratulate you upon the satisfactory progress 
that has been made during the year in getting your board into working 
order, and the flattering promise there is of further improvement. All of 
the stock companies authorized to do business in the State are co-operat- 
ing with us (a few, I regret to say, not so heartily and promptly as the 
common interest demands), and there is greater harmony than ever before 
existed. This is due to the efforts of your most excellent secretary, P. H. 
Gibson. There are defects in your organization which have become evi- 
dent during the year, and which it is hoped at this meeting you will adopt 
measures to remedy. Upon your action now, it is believed, will depend 
the securing of unanimous and zealous co-operation, to the absence of 
which, on the part of the few companies, I have had occasion to allude. 
As the surest method of attaining this end, I would recommend that the 
powers of your executive committee be increased and its hands strength- 
ened. 

The executive committee should have absolute authority to enforce 
everywhere within the State the rates, rules and regulations of the State 
board, and in the interim between the meetings to adopt such rates, rules 
and regulations as in its discretion may appear necessary, and have power 
to enforce the same. 

Since your last annual meeting there has been prepared and published, 
under the direction of the executive committee, a general State tariff, em- 
bracing the principal hazards, to apply where there is no special rating ; 
also a general tariff of similar application for the counties adjacent to 
Alexandria and Winchester ; also a revised country store tariff, which 
went into effect June 1, 1884. Twenty towns and a number of special 
hazards, including the Norfolk cotton risks, have been specially rated, 
and at the beginning of this cotton year, the last named have been revised ; 
the tobacco tariffs of Danville and Farmville have been revised ; and a 
complete revision of the general local tariff of Norfolk has been made, 
though not yet published, as the local board of that city have requested 
time to suggest amendments which they consider importar.:. It is pro- 
posed, if the board is properly sustained, within the next three months to 
rate all the towns and villages in the State, to revise such ratings as may 








appear to require it, and in every city, town and village to establish alocal 
board. 

To the secretary’s report you are referred for the cost of running the 
board, and it should be considered whether, to carry out the plans of the 
organization, it will not be necessary to increase the assessments, It 
should also be considered whether it may not be advisable to pay your 
secretary such a salary as will enable him to give his entire time to the 
affairs of the board. 

The constitution and by-laws should have revision, and probably altera. 
tion and amendment. The commission question has been much agitated 
of late and may claim your notice. 

We cannot afford to be blind to the frequent fires in this State in its 
chief staples of industries, cotton and.tobacco; nor to the destructive 
fires of late occurring in its villages. The symptoms are bad, and if we 
are threatened with the fire pox, it is our duty to take steps to prevent or 
alleviate it. I shall attempt a diagnosis, and you doctors can apply the 
remedy. 

I. Cotton.—The fires in this staple have not been attended with any 
moral delinquency, either in the origin of the fire or in the subsequent 
claims. We must, therefore, conclude either that our people, being very 
careless in handling cotton, or ignorant of its great and peculiar hazard, 
have not made proper preparation for the handling and storing it in large 
quantities. Having these factsin view, your executive committee applied to 
cotton risks at Norfolk a schedule, which, though lower than that of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association, materially increased the rates in that city, 
hoping thereby to induce improvement in the risks and greater protection 
against fire. The Norfolk Cotton Exchange, backed by some of the local 
agents, at once antagonized this movement, producing much trouble. It 
is for you to say whether your executive committee will be sustained in 
this and similar efforts. It is said that many of these Norfolk cotton risks 
are now being placed in New York city at less than the rates established 
by your committee. Surely the companies under-cutting us are ignorant 
of the situation ; but to prevent the continuance of the practice and to 
regulate this matter you should take some definite action. 

II. Tospacco.—Unlike cotton fires, tobacco fires have not been free 
from suspicion. Tobacco burns, and no insurance or tobacco man knows 
how orwhy. Certain it is that the honest, hard working tobacco man 
who does not burn is daily, in high rates, paying tribute to the fellows 
who do burn, and the tax in premiums is becoming so heavy that some of 
them, and those of the best, are seeking insurance protection at less rates 
outside of the State. The Chamber of Commerce and the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation of the city of Danville have at this time, in their employment, a 
man acting as their agent to place risks in outside companies. Here may 
appropriately be given the result obtained from the companies of their 
recent experience, including tobacco risks in the city of Danville, Va. 

Sixteen of the thirty-two companies doing business in Danville, to the 
inquiries of the secretary, responded as follows : 




















. On Tobacco 

On all Risks. | Risks Only. 
Losses in five years to yee 4 T, TBB4.. ccc rcccce $177,313 $110,246 
Premium in five years to September 1, 1884......... ° 119,768 50,489 
Excess of losses on premiums.....----..... aston $57,545 | $59,757 





One company, without giving amounts of premiums or losses, reports 
that its losses on all classes of risks, including tobacco, had exceeded its 
premium receipts ten for one; and that its losses on tobacco risks had 
exceeded its premium receipts twenty for one. 

Before the war or “rebellion,” as you like, the relation of master and 
slave seemed to justify a rate of three per cent on a first-class tobacco 
factory. Modern improvements have undoubtedly reduced the material 
hazard of tobacco factories, yet fires are more numerous now than before 
the abolition of slavery, and it is a question whether the changed condi- 
tion of the two races, in their relation to each other, has diminished the 
fire hazard. It is a question, which advanced philosophers may settle, ° 
whether a rebuke, a reprimand or discharge from service is to a freeman, 
with the political fever always high, less provocative of revenge than the 
lash to the slave. We deal with facts, and it is a most interesting one, 
that while the physical hazard of a tobacco factory is on the decrease, fires 
in them are on the increase. Another curious fact connected with this 


subject is that no stemmery proper has ever burned in this State. A 
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stemmery is a factory wherein tobacco is prepared for shipment abroad. 
A reprizery is a factory wherein tobacco is prepared for the home market. 
The material hazard is the same in both. The former does not burn, the 
latter burns frequently. The labor is about the same in each. The 
difference would seem to be in the moral hazard. 

If called on to class the tobacco risks of the State, by our experience 
and observation, they would stand, beginning with the most hazardous, 
as follows: 1, reprizer; 2, tobacco manufacturer; 3, leaf dealer; 4, 
stemmer. 

Quick and ignorant adjustments of tobacco losses (and we sometimes 
hear of such) may have stimulated tobacco fires, but they have not wholly 
caused them, and it might be well both to check the disease of fire pox 
and the practice of lightning payments (made to win glory for a company 
which pays without investigation) by inserting a restrictive clause in your 
policies on reprizeries and tobacco manufacturers—say the three-quarter 
loss clause or some other to protect the companies against fraud, and to 
act as a brake to the lightning adjusters. In policies on stemmeries 
and leaf dealers, experience shows that this should be omitted. Stemmers 
and leaf dealers frequently, and, indeed generally, buy for others, on order, 
with foreign money, with instructions to keep fully insured, and restric- 
tive clauses against them might drive such orders, which are very valuable 
to our trade, to other markets. 

High rates (and this remark applies to country stores as well as to 
tobacco risks) are generally adopted after fires, to bring up the balances. 
But high rates do not prevent the fire pox. They drive the honest men to 
carry part of their risks, if not all, the companies losing the premium 
thereon, and have no effect on the firebug. By too high rates you lose the 
honest risks and get the bad ones. If your rates are adequate you must 
guard against fraud by restrictive clauses or some other method. The 
action of the Danville boards, previously mentioned, may contain a valu- 
able suggestion. They have a committee which passes upon the moral of 
all risks sent abroad to be placed. With such a record as Danville pre- 
sents this may be the inducement to outside companies to under-cut your 
rates, and is a grave confession on the part of the tobacco men of Dan- 
ville, that the fire pox has prevailed there and they are tired of paying 
tribute to it. 

III, ViLLAGE Fires.—Such has been the desire for a large and showy 
volume of business in this State, that your executive committee has been 
soundly abused for placing the risks of villages and small towns at the 
same rate as country stores proper. Facts are stubborn things and 
weighty arguments, The destructive fires of Hampton, Mt. Jackson and 
Liberty, within a short space of time this year, and aggregating an insur- 
ance loss of more than $150,000, is a full justification of your committee’s 
action. In this connection it may not be inappropriate to say that some 
leading and most exemplary companies in other respects have so much 
confidence in their local agents, and so little in your executive committee, 
as in some places to ignore their ratings, and by so doing, as in the case 
of Roanoke, to compel the committee to abolish all rates. I will not take 
it upon myself to advise companies to avoid towns having no local boards 
and no fire protection, and built mostly of wood, or to encourage them to 
fight for risks in such places by under-cutting. I presume we must con- 
sider such a course rather as an indulgence of good nature and complai- 
sance to local agents, and if continued we Virginians may congratulate 
ourselves that there are still companies left in the State to build up the 
waste places, as others have been doing so cheerfully and rapidly since 
the war. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope and belief that this meeting, 
representing as it does the collective wisdom aad experience of the com- 
panies, will result in the increased usefulness of the association anda 
kinder and more brotherly feeling of us all one to the other. 





The Retirement of the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company. 
As is customary in unprofitable or depressed business eras, with the ap- 
proach of the new year, when insurance companies are called to report 
their condition and transactions during the year, the weak and mis- 
fortunate organizations begin to drop from the list of active companies, 
announcing their intention to retire from business. The latest announce- 
ment is the retirement of the Shoe and Leather Insurance Company of 
Boston. This company several days ago discontinued all its agencies 
outside of New England, reinsuring the risks, and on Thursday the 





directors decided that it should go out of business altogether, and the 
remaining outstanding risks of the company were reinsured with the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York. The company was 
started in 1855 as the Shoe and Leather Dealers Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company. Succumbing to the Boston fire in 1872, it reorganized 
afterward under its present name, with a capital of $300,000. Its marine’ 
branch drew largely on the fire branch in recent years, and especially for 
the past three years the company has seemed to have had, to use a slang 
expression, ‘‘tough luck.” We give its record for the past five years : 
































Year EnpInG ; Total Net . Total Total | pivi- 
Decemner 31.| C@Pital. ants. Suiples. Premiums} y.-ome. pent dends. 
1879...+.... $300,000 | $752,328 $220,732 |$246,554 |$274,992 $229,380 |$136,316 
re 400,000 859,940 | 187,250 ,080 | 452,417 | 357,004 | 239,485 
~ | “ee 600,000 | 1,022,104 | 35,965 1755 S50, 160 658,887 | 496,247 
Bs veces 600,000 976.373 44, 589,401 | 625,253 | 643,114 " 
errr 600,000 | 1,002,82 42,846 | 664,442 | 701,985 | 711,987 | 517,058 








Surveys in the Metropolitan District. 


James HARRISON, the superintendent of surveys of the New York Board 
of Underwriters, recently submitted a report to that organization of re- 
sults from January 1 last to September 11, and the report has been duly 
approved and printed, as follows : 


To the Committee on Surveys of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
—On the 19th day of December, 1883, the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters adopted a new schedule of rates for warehouses in the dry- 
goods district of this city, to take effect on January 15, 1884, a copy of 
which is added to this report. 

The operation of this new standard has had the very desirable effect of 
improving the condition of the several buildings and thereby adding, not 
only greater security against fire in this valuable and crowded district of 
the city, but also lessening the chances of the possible ruin and dismay 
attendant upon a large conflagration. Prior to this, for some time, im- 
provements were few in number. The merchants and propertyowners 
of the district readily conceded the necessity of not only reform in 
rates, but of active measures, with a view to greater security. 

The details of plans of many of the warehouses now in progress of 
erection have been submitted to the inspection of this bureau, with a view 
of complying with the standard of this board, and have been carefully 
watched during the progress of erection by Surveyor Davis, thirty-four of 
which have been completed, approved and sent out on slips, fourteen 
buildings still remaining under supervision. 

In the department under charge of Mr. Davis there has been good work 
done, such as closing of elevators or dummies, building of parapet walls, 
closing of communications by iron doors or with brick, closing of sky- 
lights, altering mansard roofs and removal of wooden cornices. This in- 
volves no inconsiderable labor on the part of the inspector, first to ex- 
amine and suggest, and then to watch the work and direct alterations or 
improvements before they could be reported. 

From his reports such changes have been made in 127 instances in the 
dry-goods district. All these improvements have been communicated to 
the companies in the forty-three slips issued during the period named. 

The average rate of warehouses in the dry-goods district is 81.10, It 
may not be uninteresting to give the average of the rate in the principal 
streets of the district: 





BOORBGET oocccccccccccccccscens 84.51 
ND 6564-0 vebesseceeetotneees 81.73 
Ss cos nay ockneeeses serene 82.29 
s+ <a cesancisecotusess 82.50 
tbntascuseqedsbeshveeses 77.22 
IN Te kine ademudwasweuien 97-77 
Skccasesconcsestesenncses .26 
Seo 71.80 
SD iiccvinteddesecdicinsen 75.10 


The highest is Reade street, the lowest Leonard street. 

The superintendent desires to say that, in giving the number of surveys 
made by the inspectors of this bureau, it does not give an adequate idea 
of work done in either of its departments. It often required several 
visits, especially where alterations or improvements are involved, before 
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the business can be completed and information promulgated to the com- 
panies by slip. 

E. Kingsland, who has charge of the storage stores, hotels and sugar 
houses, has, during the period above mentioned, that is from January 1 to 
present date, made the following inspections: 


Inspections. 

BeoOkyh SlOTAPS SlOTES. ..0. 2 cc cccccccccesocscscvecesccsccsscessoss 1,145 
New York " Fes at aap eee entas Aceek tecanwetesenewaseer 1,153 
Jersey City ‘ We. scatee Peete NUON SOSEHEASS CS ENeKe ENCED eNEae® 50 
Hoboken city ‘ | Seeudieivecadetieeeddsibenew Giles bavedesemer> 15 
Staten Island ‘' AE ee eee RP ran eee ere Tene 48 
Fludson River R. R. stores, ......cscccccccscccccccccsecccceccsescocs 6 
| SEE EET T TEPC T EC CCCPLOCET ETT TTT Te eee 10 
Nias Sowcancctessueseses senescent sseeesecveseecvsecneceses 25 
I TONEY GUE VOG ic ccs cweceiscendctsscesatesberceseceasensededs 4 
PR aeiariccccdsake Sienbenhenresct buses sieseveverNeweseness 2,457 


It may not be deemed uninteresting to underwriters to know what re- 
sults have grown out of their action of December last. There remains 
still much to be done in the judgment of your superintendent, particularly 
in relation to manufacturing establishments still existing and periling 
so valuable a districts Although the appointment of a special suveyor has 
been made and good work is being done (as will hereafter appear), yet 
the fact remains that manufacturing risks of such numbers, clustered 
among mercantile risks of almost untold value, is a constant menace. 

It is not the magnitude of the individual manufactory that imperils its 
neighbor, but the general carelessness that exists and the slovenly condi- 
tion in which these risks are too often found that are the threatened 
dangers. Indeed, to judge from the reports, the smaller concerns seem 
to be the more dangerous. The pernicious gas and kerosene stoves are 
the imps of mischief ; carelessly put up gas fixtures, collections of rubbish 
in holes and corners and under elevator shafts, and wooden receptacles 
for ashes are all danger spots, more to be dreaded than the nature or 
hazard of the business itself. 

It was your pleasure to appoint, in March, 1883, a specific surveyor for 
this district. Since that date O. Kingsland has made 1871 inspections and 
caused the removal of ashes and rubbish in sixty-nine instances ; had gas 
brackets and stoves removed or made safe in forty-four buildings ; has had 
iron cans for ashes substituted for wooden boxes or barrels in forty-seven 
buildings. In some instances our inspectors are denied admission. If 
it were possible to have our surveyors clothed with certain legal authority, 
similar to that invested in the fire wardens of by-gone days, much could 
be done to force the careless manufacturer or storekeeper to greater cau- 
tion and consequent safety. 

In relation to the work performed by Mr. Osborn, that part which be- 
longs exclusively to this bureau is the inspection of carburetters or gas 
machines, and the equipment of buildings in which the automatic sprink- 
ler or fire alarm have been intoroduced ; 144 certificates have been issued, 
representing the number of buildings fully equipped with the automatic 
fire alarm, a few exceptions only where there is but partial equipment. 
Many of these buildings had to be visited two or three times on account 
of corrections ordered to be made by the inspector before the certificate 
could be given. Much time is also given to the answering of questions 
in regard to gas machines and carburetters, also devices for lighting or 
heating by kerosene oil. A large portion of this matter is not presented 
to the committee, as many (if not all) of the devices for heating by the use 
of petroleum are found to be at variance with the rules of the board, 
being of a character highly objectionable on account of fire hazard. There 
have been also 227 certificates issued by your superintendent for the use 
of the electric light apparatus introduced. The inspectors of heating ap- 
paratus and furnaces (Mr. Sims and assistant) have made 1505 inspections 
from January Ist, last, to date. They have superintended the setting of 
twenty new boilers, gas engines and caloric engines. 

The superintendent desires to make reference to the deduetion of ten 
cents from the schedule for the entire equipment of the building with the 
automatic fire alarm. There is evidently a misapprehension on the part 
of some of the underwriters in supposing that the deduction is yet to be 
made after the slip is issued giving notice of its introduction and ap- 
proval. The deduction is already made when the slip is issued. It is 
only the partial equipment that is not deducted from the schedule rate. 

As frequent application is made for information as to the limits of the 
dry-goods district and for copies of the standard for surveys, I herewith 
append a copy of each: 

The limits of the dry-goods district are as follows: Beginning at the 
corner of Broadway and Park place, running thence westerly along the 





northerly side of Park place to College place ; thence northerly along the 
easterly side of College place, West Broadway and South Fifth avenue to 


Bleecker street ; thence easterly along the southerly side of Bleecker to 


Crosby street; thence southerly along the westerly side of Crosby to 
Howard street; thence easterly along the southerly side of Howard to 
Elm street; thence southerly along the westerly side of Elm to Reade 
street ; thence easterly along the southerly side of Reade to Centre Street : 
thence southerly along the westerly side of Centre to Chambers street : 
thence westerly along the northerly side of Chambers street to Broadway 
thence southerly on the westerly side of Broadway to the point of begin. 
ning, including all warehouses within these limits, 1371 in number, 


Rate on standard private warehouse........... setbetenecieteneabeccesenel 35-40 
Rate on standard storage StOre ..cccccsccsccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccce 50-55 


STANDARD BUILDING. CHARGE FOR DEFICIENCIES, 


1. Walls of brick, of the thickness 
required by the present building 
law (section 6) with projections to 
receive the beams, and coped. 


1. If of stone or iron, or if the 
walls be of less than the standard 
ge TEE COPE 05 

If without projections, unless 

the walls are of sufficient thick- 

| ness to admit of twelve inches of 

| brick between the ends of the 
beams on each story............ 50 


2. If metal, slate or tile on 
wooden rafters, or of composi- 
tion approved by committee on 
OD ccnerees veheontedeasees 05 

If composition not approved.. 10 

If skylight through roof only, 
unless said skylight is of heavy 
glass, at least one-half inch in 
thickness, in iron frame or with 
TOO TROUOES 6 v0 bed vecvctcusees 05 


2. Roof of iron or copper upon 
iron rafters, and without skylights ; 
or of brick or the patent roofs ap- 
proved by the board. 


3. For every additional 2000 
square feet or fraction of 2000 
square feet of space between 
walls as provided............. 05 


Note.—This rule shall apply to buildings 
qovering an area of not exceeding 11,000 
square feet. All buildings covering a greater 
area than 11,000 square feet shall be espe- 
cially rated for the excess. Buildings of one 
story only shall be charged one-half (i. ¢., 
2% cents) for excessive area as per above 
rule, 


3. Area: There shall be not more 
than 5000 square feet of ground cov- 
ered by the building, unless it be 
sub-divided by one or more party 
walls extending from the foundation 
to and through the roof and coped. 
(See section 7, building law, as to 
width.) 


4. If without approved shutters 
to rear or side windows not 


4. Shutters of iron or other fire- 
proof material, approved by the 


committee on surveys, having suit- | opening on ie SONNE sic cicsunse 10 
able iron frames to all windows, ex-| [f without approved shutters 
cept the first floor front, to be placed | to front windows ............. . 05 


If without approved shutters 
to side windows opening on street 05 
Rolling irgn shutters to doors 

or windows, unless they can be 


opened from the outside ....... 05 


Note.—Warehouses having a space of 
125 feet in front,no charge to be made 
for the absence of shutters. Storage stores 
are to have double shutters on front, rear 


either inside or outside, at least four 
inches from any woodwork and from 
the window frames and casings, un- 
less they be of metal. The centre 
row of shutters on the front, above 
first story, to be so arranged as to 
be opened from the outside. All 


shutters must be closed at night. and sides. Storage stores not having 

Nore.—The rule requiring the centre row | double shutters will be charged in addi- 
of shutters on the front, above the first story, | tion.-.-..-.-..---------------------000-- 05 
to be so arranged as to be opened onthe out-| Storage stores fronting on the water or 
side does not apply to U. S. Bonded Ware-| having a space of 125 feet in front, single 
houses or general order stores. iron shutters only will be required, 


5. If without four feet parapet 
walls separating the building 
from adjoining buildings. ..... 10 


Nore.—When a building is at least four 
feet higher or lower than the building on 
either side, no charge to be made for want of 
parapet walls. 


5. Parapet walls to be at least 
four feet high above the roof, twelve 
inches thick and coped, and to have 
openings above the roof suitable for 
fire defense. 


6. Cornices and gutters of brick 
or of metal if secured to the build- 
ing by metal fastenings only and 
without backing of wood. 


6. If gutters or cornice are 
WOE osccscccents (005s +00 
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7. Skylight openings through 
one or more floors, unless with 
--No charge to be made for skylight | iron frame and heavy plate glass, 


4. Floors to be without skylight, 
elevator or hatchway openings. 


NoTE. A 
‘ hen closed with heavy rough . 

oy = mot less than three-quarters of not less than three quarters ofan 
Pech in thickness, on iron frame, or with | inch in thickness, or having iron 
iron shutters or substantial trap_ doors ; nor 5 
for elevator OT hatchway openings if pro- shutters or suitable trap doors.. 10 
. ith substantial trap doors at eac . 
oe oenia ; nor for elevators if enclosed Elevator or hatchway sa val 
within four Vick walls of not less than | not enclosed, and not provided 
twelve inches in thickness, said walls being| __. b d d ib 
tweied up to and through the roof and coped, with trap doors as described.... 10 
andwith iron or double battened doors cov-| Feyators, if enclosed on more 
ered with metal at each opening, to close : 
sutomatically; the same to be approved by | than one side, so as to form a 
ap peeeS oS SESS flue, unless provided with sub- 
stantial approved traps on each 


NG ii8s Sovesstesenonsenee es 20 
g. Stairways to be closed, subject} 8, Stairways not so closed.... 10 
to the approval of the committee on 
surveys. 

9. Height to be not over sixty| 9. for every ten feet or fraction 
feet. thereof in excess of sixty feet in 

Nore.—The highest part of the front | height up to eighty feet........ 05 
from the top of the gutter to the level of the : : 
sidewalk in all cases to be taken, and when Over eighty feet, for every addi- 


fronting on two streets the lowest front to | tional five feet or fraction there- 
be measured. 
WR iraccdksccintcwavdseenebeneen 05 


10. Warehouses located on 
streets less than fifty feet in 
WIE, oc scoviccdnvesatecseeeses 10 

11. Mansard roof. If constructed 11. Mansard roof varying in 
entirely of iron and covered with | any particular, to be subject, in 
slate or metal, or lined by fireproof | addition to the charge for height, 
material and approved by the com-| to an extra specific charge of.. 50 
mittee on surveys; having walls| [f over seventy feet in height, 
through the roof and coped, no the addition to be.............- 100 
wood being used initsconstruction,|§ A semi-mansard roof is in- 
and heavy iron shutters to all open- | tended to apply to such roofs as 
ings, will be subject only to charge | have been altered in part or 
for height, which from the main) have a half story added, or with 
cornice to the top of the roof shall | frame structures upon the roof, 
be added to the height of the build- | which cannot be strictly ranked 
ing below the main cornice in de-| as mansard roofs, and are sub- 
termining the entire height of the ject to an additional charge of.. 25 
building, 


10. Width of street to be not less 
than fifty feet. 





12. External exposures, addi- 
| tional rate to be charged. 


12. 











MERE MENTION. 





—The Danville (Ill.) water-works have been improved at a cost of 
$10,000. 

—Three firemen were badly burned at a fire in a drug and alcohol 
house, at No. 177 Pearl street, New York, on Monday night. 

—The Pelham mills, near Amherst, Mass., have been branded by in- 
cendiaries several times recently, and the inhabitants of Amherst are in 
fear. 

—The water commissioners of Malden, Mass., are experimenting with 
artesian wells in the eastern portion of that city, relative to increasing the 
water supply. 

—Margaret Kelley, a servant in the Ardmore Hotel at Norristown, Pa., 
was discharged from her place and has since been arrested on a charge of 
attempting to fire the hotel. 

—The tax proposed by the city of Ottawa of two per cent on the gross 
premiums will be resisted by the life insurance companies. The proposi- 
tion is denounced as a most abusive application of the income tax. 

—At Buffalo the case of Richard C. Gunning, of the insurance firm of 
Crosby & Gunning, arrested for illegal voting, came up November 11 
before a United States commissioner. Several witnesses were examined 
by the government, who testified to his being in Chicago until recently, 
to his voting at the late election, etc. His partner, Mr. Crosby, thought 









his residence was in Buffalo, and did not think he had ever voted in 
Chicago. 

—J. W. King, the assignee of the defunct Home Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, which failed in 1882, has within the past ten days de- 
clared a third dividend of ten per cent, making twenty-five per cent thus . 
far realized. 

—A daily paper states that Samuel Gillespie, assistant superintendent 
of the Hudson county branch of the Prudential Insurance Company, is in 
jail upon a charge of forgery, altering returns of collectors and forging 
their signatures to false vouchers. 

—Boston is to have a new edifice built by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. That is to say, the company intends to tear down the building 
corner of Milk and Federal streets, adjoining its present structure, and 
erect a substantial addition thereto. 


—At a meeting of the Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters, held on 
the 14th inst., the following cargo rates on grain were adopted: Huron, 
Sarnia and Detroit, $1; Georgian Bay, $1.40 ; Lake Erie ports, $1.50; 
Lake Ontario ports, $1.80 ; Ogdensburgh, $2. 

—A few days ago two young men, one eighteen years and the other 
twenty-five years old, were arrested in Newtown Township, L. I., for set- 
ting fire to barns, They confessed that they fired the barns for ‘‘ amuse- 
ment,” and gave evidence of total depravity and pyromania. 


—Twenty-seven business buildings were destroyed by fire at Golds- 
boro, N. C., on Sunday, involving a loss of about $300,000, with insur- 
ance of $200,000. Fires of this size are such common events nowadays 
throughout the country that the metropolitan dailies do not devote more 
than ten or fifteen lines to noticing them. 


—In connection with the winding up of the Commercial Fire of New 
York, the statement has been circulated that David Quackenbush, the 
president, was a depositor with the collapsed banking firm, Masterton & 
Co. of Mount Vernon, but only for a small amount, and that matter has 
nothing to do with the retirement of the company. 


—Says The New York Commercial Bulletin: ‘*‘ The Mississippi steam- 
boat men have a general superstition against all boats whose name begins 
with the letter M. One captain says: ‘I have never known a boat on 
the Western waters that commenced with the letter M that has not either 
burned up, sunk or been blown up, or been a financial disaster to her 
owners,’” 

—The directors of the Commercial Fire Insurance Company, whose re- 
tirement was announced last week, have reirsured the company’s out- 
standing risks in the Exchange Fire Insurance Company of New York, a 
smaller company, whose risks do not amount to one-third of the Com- 
mercial’s, but which is nevertheless solvent, having a surplus by last 
report of $73,000. 

—Somebody proposes to utilize thermometers in sounding fire alarms, 
This is done by the attachment of an electrical apparatus so adjusted that 
an unusual heat in a room will affect the thermometer and cause it to ring 
a bell, and so to give the alarm. It is suggested very properly that this 
device can also be used to warn the occupants of rooms when they are en- 
during a heat injurious to health. 

—William Marshall, a fire insurance agent of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
committed suicide, November 14, by shooting himself twice in the head. 
The weapon used was an old thirty-two caliber revolver. When dis- 
covered he was unconscious, and survived but about three hours. The 
deed was committed in a grove. No cause is known for the act. The 
age of the deceased was about fifty, and he leaves a family. 


—By the retirement from business of the Commercial of New York there 
is a good business in Chicago that some good company ought to secure. 
Since 1878, John Naghten & Co., the agents of the company at that point, 
have taken in over $267,000 in premiums, on which the losses have been 
only $76,656 ; and it must be borne in mind that the Commercial was a 
company possessed of only $200,000 capital and assets of about $500,000. 
Mr. Naghten has been in the insurance business in Chicago ever since 
1859. 

—The town commissioners of Crisfield, Md., have passed an ordinance 
requiring all persons to give a written description of the material and 
mode of construction of any building intended to be erected or located 
in the town. Heavy fines will be imposed for the violation of the ordi- 
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nance. This is intended to regulate the class of buildings so as to pre. 
vent the erection of inflammable structures. Unless some one has power 
to dictate what material may and what may not be used, it will be a waste 
of time to give the description "required by this ordinance. 

—We learn that in the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul, Minn., 
on November 11, George H. Matheny commenced action against the La 
Confiance Insurance Company of Paris, asking for damages in the sum of 
$3,566.96, alleged to be due as insurance on furs, hides and similar goods 
stored in the building at Nos. 339, 341 and 343 East Third street, and de- 
stroyed by fire on January 15, 1884. La Confiance long since ceased 
doing business in this country under the laws, and we shall await the out- 
come of the suit to see if Mr. Matheny gets any satisfaction. 


—The Boston Tariff Association last week re-elected Samuel Appleton 
president and Osborne Howes, Jr., secretary and treasurer. The follow- 
ing committees were appointed: Ontariff: M. Foster, Jr., E. B. Hinckly, 
J. W. Porter, William H. Ellison, C. E. Guild, George R. Rogers, A. S. 
Lovett, A. P. Curtis and W. A. Goodman. On brokers: Cyrus Brewer, 
F. H. Stevens, Robert A. Boit, Charles H. Wise, H. B. Freeman, T. W. 
Reed, P. E. Eddy, E. B. Hinckly and H. S, Field. On finance: George 
W. Balch, B. B. Whittemore, Robert A. Boit, J. E. Hollis and Samuel 
Appleton. 

—Twenty years ago L. M. Cutting of Jerseyville, Ill., started the insur- 
ance agency there now run under the name of L. M. Cutting & Son, and 
has done from that day to this a good business, being a live agent. Dur- 
ing the recent adjustment of losses after the fire of November 4, the fact 
came out thit these were the first mercantile losses this agency has ever 
had, excepting $250 fifteen years ago and a damage by removal some five 
years ago. During all this time not a dollar has been lost in this agency 
on flour mills, elevators or grain. If the insurance business is all luck, 
this agency has been very lucky. 

—By the decision printed in THe SpecTATOR last week, which was ren- 
dered November 10, in the case of the Great Western and other marine 
companies to recover some $1,400,000 in the Alabama claims, these com- 
panies seem to be hopelessly shut off now from any participation in these 
claims. The special tribunal appointed for such cases excluded the claims 
of the companies some time since. The suits were then brought in the 
Court of Claims, which dismissed them, and now the United States Su- 
preme Court declines to express an opinion, because the special tribunal 
was created to determine such questions. 


—The Factors and Traders Insurance Company of New Orleans has 
recently appointed W. W. Carnes, of the firm of Carnes & Stroemer of 
Macon, Ga., to be general agent for the States of South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. Mr. Carnes is an old underwriter of 
experience and wide information, and his representation of the New York 
Underwriters Agency for many years resulted in profit to that agency. 
He will, no doubt, do well for the Factors and Traders. The New 
Orleans company is one of the most enterprising having headquarters in 
that city, possesses large resources and furnishes trustworthy insurance. 


—The city of Boston will probably follow New York in placing the de- 
partment of buildings under the control of the fire department. The re- 
port of the commissioners appointed to prepare a new city charter for 
Boston recommends that the department for the survey and inspection of 
buildings, instituted mainly for the purpose of regulating the construction 
of buildings, so as to prevent the spread of fire, should be placed under 
the control of the head of the fire department, who will be in a position 
to organize it upon a more economical basis. One fire commissioner only 
to be appointed, who shall, in addition to the powers now exercised by 
the fire commissioners, have charge of the department for the survey and 
inspection of buildings. 

—This is from The Mobile Register: ‘‘ The chief engineer of the fire 
department calls attention to the fact that there is no water in the public 
cisterns and will not be until a heavy rain falls. The street mains carry 
only water enough to give one stream, and this is not nearly sufficient in 
case of fires as large as that one of Thursday night. Had the fire depart- 
ment been forced to use the water-works’ water only, there would no doubt 
have been greater destruction of property. The engines got their water 
as follows: From the river, from corner of Royal and Dauphin, from 
Dauphin, between St. Joseph and Conception. These two had not 
enough water to permit their working up to speed. The other engines 
obtained water from the Emanuel private cistern, from the McGill cistern, 








from the cistern at Company No. 2’s house and from the cistern of Com. 
pany No. 7. The first three did but little work of value, the first because 
of its distance from the scene of the fire and the other two on account of 
the lack of water. The chief says, further, that there is no water for all 
that portion of town bounded by Chiarch and St. Michael Streets, the 
river and Franklin street. In fact, there is no adequate supply in the 
business portion of the city, except just along the river front.” 


—A correspondent writes to say that he has been engaged in a discus. 
sion as to the relative merits as fire-resisting appliances of shutters and 
doors made of iron and the same made of wood and covered with tin, 
After repeated tests preference is given to tin-covered wooden doors and 
shutters, These are recommended for use in mills by the New England 
mill mutual insurance companies. The trouble with iron doors and shut. 
ters is that they warp and twist under heat, forming openings through 
which heat and flame can pass, while a solid wood door or shutter wil] 
hold its position a long time, and all the longer if covered closely with 
tin. Under severe heat, the wood under the tin has been found to be 
discolored, but scarcely charred, while an iron door subjected to the same 
degree of heat would be twisted all out of shape. 


—At a meeting of the Leavenworth (Kan.) Board of Trade on Novem. 
ber 13, a report was read from D. R. Anthony, W. B. Slosson, R. N. N, 
Hershfield and G. M. Bittman, a committee on revision of insurance 
rates, claiming a reduction to a basis of $5 per year on each company rep. 
resented in thecity. Rates in Atchison are: Class B, twenty-five cents ; 
C, fifty cents; D, fifty cents, and detached dwellings ten cents greater, 
The claim is that with the present system of water-works the rates in 
Leavenworth should not be higher than in Atchison, where such system 
does not prevail. Except in isolated districts, the board of trade finds 
that the rate in Leavenworth is twenty per cent more than it is in Atch- 
ison, and will make an effort at reduction. The companies claim that 
they have lost $250,000 in the reductions already made. 


—The following from a New Orleans paper is interesting to under. 
writers: ‘‘ The refuse water, impregnated with naphtha vapor, allowed 
to run into the gutter on Gravier street from the gas-works, came very 
near causing a disastrous conflagration last evening. The water is very 
inflammable, and some mischievous urchins, about a quarter past six 
o’clock last evening, concluded to set the fluid on fire. They toucheda 
match to the water and instantly a flame leaped up and set fire to a fence 
post. The fire then communicated with an oil tank in the yard, and also 
to a small building on the premises of the gas company. An alarm was 
sounded from box No. 123, engine-house of Company No. 14, on Com. 
mon street, but the flames were extinguished by the employees of the gas- 
works before any material damage had resulted or the fire had a chance 
to spread. The damage is estimated at about $30. The practice of al- 
lowing the inflammable fluids to run into the gutters has frequently been 
complained of, and the attention of the authorities called to the danger 
arising therefrom.” 


—An Omaha, Neb., dispatch says that ‘‘ Manager Dorn of the Western 
Horse and Cattle Insurance Company is missing. Dorn was the agent of 
the school land ring in Nebraska, and left town early in October to escape 
arrest on the charge of bribing the Keith county officials to make fraudu- 
lent appraisals of the lands in that section. A warrant was issued for 
Dorn, but no attempt was made to serve it, and it was supposed he would 
return as soon as the excitement was allayed. Last week, however, his 
wife began selling off the household goods, and announced that Dorn had 
absconded. His accounts with the insurance company areall right. The 
only claims against him are by indorsers on notes for $10,000, the proceeds 
of which were used in securing lists of school lands. These indorsers have 
attached Dorn’s real estate to protect themselves. The case is a strange 
one. As Dorn was abundantly able to meet all his obligations, his appre- 
hensions of arrest were groundless, the warrant being sworn out merely 
for political effect. Mrs. Dorn knows where her husband is, but refuses 
totell. If he does not return before the property is sacrificed he will not 
be able to save anything from the wreck.” Rudolph Dorn is secretary of 
the Western Horse and Cattle Insurance Company, the only stock com- 
pany in the country devoted to insuring live stock against death from causes 
other than fire. The company has a good reputation, and is believed, so 
far as we know, to do a profitable business. The disappearance of Mr. 
Dorn under the above circumstances might be constraed by some as 4 
Yankee ruse to advertise his company throughout the land, 


